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WRITING THE STORY FOR “ADAP: 
TATION.” 


The advertising value of books and maga- 
zine stories has created a new field of writ- 
ing called adaptation ; and professionals are 
now being trained for this separate and dis- 
tinct work. It behooves the author, there- 
fore, to acquaint himself with the essentials 
that meet the demand of such a field. Few 
writers of today can afford to overlook the 
value of adaptation, for the screen or for 
the stage, and the new writer least of all. 

A recent writer has defined adaptation as 
compression, which is a somewhat new relative 
or synonym, the dictionary and the Thesaurus 
giving only adjustment, accommodation, grad- 


uation, reconciliation, assimilation, change, and 
alteration. Yet, compression is well chosen 
in this connection if its antonym is added — 
expansion. A story to be adapted must admit 
of either adjustment. 

The writer who defined adaptation as com- 
pression quotes Edward Knoblock as saying 
that when he is asked to dramatize a novel, 
he finds it useful not to read it himself, but 
to get some one else to read it and tell him 
about it, since at once all the stuffing drops 
away and the vital, active part of the verb 
of the novel comes to the fore. “Too much 
knowledge hampers,” says Mr. Knoblock. “It 
is just for that reason that short stories are 
more easily dramatized than long novels.” 

This should be a valuable tip to the short- 
story writer ; one to inspire diligent study of 
the elements that make for adaptation, as the 
story that is written in adaptable form has 
twice as much chance of sale as one that is 
not. The mistake of over-emphasizing that 
“vital, active part of the verb” idea, though, 
is fatal. It should be remembered that we 
have two classes of verbs, active and passive. 
That gives us two forms of composition, static 
and fiuid ; and the static form, which is 
largely composition of passive verbs, often 
tells the story much more effectively than the 
fluid form. It gives action without movement, 
and does that thing for the composition that 
makes it a story — stirs the memory, holds the 
perception, and arouses the expectation. It is 
the still moment or moments that are signifi- 
cant to the subject or subject matter, the 
moments in which all that has gone before, all 
that is perceived, and all that is to follow is 
focussed, the image-making moments ; and the 
story written with adaptation in mind should 
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be full of these moments, with static action as 
well as fluid action, each making an image, 
each making a picture, one following the other 
in unity, balance, and rhythm. 

Take Miss Hurst’s “Humoresque,” for ex- 
ample. In the first four pages of that story 
all is static action ; the vital active part of 
the verb does not come into use except to indi- 
cate movement, yet no dramatist could adapt 
the story for either stage or screen and leave 
out the action those four pages give. 

In them the reader becomes acquainted with 
a reeking mass of humanity out of which the 
characters of a_ great The 
perception is held by the colorful picture given 
of the East Side of a great city cut through 
like a drain to catch its sewage from Every 
Man’s Land, as Miss Hurst describes it. The 
chemistry of race is shown, with, the aliens 
hurling their 
other from 


drama emerge. 


seventeen languages at each 
windows, 
and cellars 


with 


tenement 
stoops, 


fire-escapes, 


curbs, with walls terrible 


and fungi. Push-carts, clothes- 


lines, naked babies, black-eyed women wear- 


spongy 


forbidden women 
with white drugged faces, the Orientals, whose 
feet shuffle, and yellow children, incongruous 
in Western clothes—all are so 
trayed that the 
nauseating odor of soiled lives. 


ing rhinestone combs, and 


vividly por- 


reader can almost smell the 

Miss Hurst gives each race and each object 
in its environment, and makes silent movement 
become action. The numerous details suggest 
pictures or scenes, and the mind is impressed 
to the extent of remembering as the percep- 
tion that 


The story is so perfectly 


follows the narrative with interest 
arouses expectation. 
worked out from the principles of unity, em- 
phasis, balance, and rhythm that the adaptator 
found dramatic value or dra- 
Here 
again Miss Hurst demonstrates the mastery of 


her art. She ends the story 


suggestion for 
matic value in nearly every paragraph. 


with an artistic 
satisfaction that pleases the reader, and sug 
gests to the dramatist expansion that will be 
The 


want to 


more pleasing to the average audience. 
theatre does not 


imagine his happy ending, he 


spectator at the 
wants to see it; 
and all who have seen “ Humoresque ” 
will that fully a whole reel 
of action is given after the written story : 
ended. 


on the 


screen remember 


Only a great story can sustain such expan- 
sion, and now we come to that element that 
every writer must strive for in telling his story 
if he wishes to see it live beyond the printed 
page, that is, the message, the heart throb 
that one can understand. “ Humor- 
esque ” has this essential quality. It carries the 
message of love and fidelity which is as old as 
the age of man, and which has never fai’ed 
to arouse the social emotion within us, and not 
only to arouse it, but to make us sympatheti- 
cally interested in the outcome of any human 
struggle, and by the law of psychology project 
our very selves into the characters struggling. 

Another great story from which a notable 
adaptation has made is “The Miracle 
Man.” To quote from Mrs, Patterson of Co- 
lumbia University, “ The public recognized its 
merits as a photoplay of photoplays, and re- 
ceived it with acclaim. The message it carries 
to the public can be summed up in two words, 
‘I believe. When the play is finished the 
shallowest soul in the audience feels inspired 
and revivified. 


every 


been 


It is beautifully simple, poign- 
antly dramatic, but quiet, almost static. There 
is scarcely any motion — merely hidden spirit- 
ual forces at work.” 

In direct opposition to this is Mr. Griffith’s 
production of “Broken Blossoms.” The 
adaptation was made from a story in Burke's 
“ Limehouse Nights,” called “ The Chink and 
the Child,” a sordid, horrible tale. Mr. Grif- 
fith made it over into a surpassingly beautiful 
play. The finished artistry of the piece shows 
the touch of a master hand, but for all its 
marvelous technique it was somewhat of a 
It had no message, un- 
less the rather revolting example of the tri- 
umph of religion of Confucius over that of 
Christ could be called a message — which the 
world would not receive with acclaim. 

Look now at Poe’s “ Tell-tale Heart.” That 
story is not written in adaptable form. The 
action takes place almost entirely within th: 


commercial failure. 


mind of one of the characters. A man who has 
committed a murder is finally led by the tor- 
turings of his conscience to confess his deed, 
static composition, most of it, but no move- 
ment. Compare this with Miss Hurst’s “ Hu- 
moresque,” and the student will instantly see 
the difference between static composition with 
movement and without 


static composition 
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movement. One presents the human struggle 
within, the other human struggle without, 
which can be readily adapted to the medium 
of physical action. A student reader will ob- 
serve another reason why adaptation would be 
impossible for the “ Tell-tale Heart,” without 
mutilating it. No motive is given for the 
murder. Poe has his character say : “ Ob- 
ject, there was none. Passion, there was none. 
I loved the old man. He had never wronged 
me. He had never given me insult. For his 
gold I had no desire.” The three motives 
that usually actuate crime are here eliminated 
— revenge, passion, and a desire for gold. 
The character goes on to say that he thinks it 
is the resemblance of one of the old man’s eyes 
to that of a vulture that makes him want to 
take his life. After he thinks this, he says 
that by degrees—very gradually —he makes 
up his mind that that is the reason, and decides 
to rid himself of the vulture eye by murder- 


ing the old man. Here we have static com- 


position of inward struggle, inward move- 
ment that cannot be transferred into physical 
action. Fear: of the vulture eye is a unique 
motivation for a story or a sketch. The “ Tell- 
tale Heart” can hardly be called a story, it 
suggests only the hallucinations of a madman, 
and drama is based upon the laws of cause 
and effect. 

Thus we see that a story such as this one, 
to be adapted for stage or screen use, would 
have to be so altered, so compressed, so ex- 
panded that it would be difficult for the author 
to recognize it ; but the alteration would not 
be done through any spirit of wanton destruc- 
tion, but because the material is not fitted to 
stage or screen needs. It lacks values of 
pantomime, action, plot, and pictorial move- 
ment, In writing the story these values, with 
unity, emphasis, balance, and rhythm, form a 
composition, either static or fluid, that stirs 
the memory, holds the perception, and arouses 
the expectation. Bessie White Smith. 
RicHMOND, Va. 





THE OUT-DOOR MARKETS. 


How many WRITER readers have tried the 
out-door markets — Forest and Stream, Field 
Outers-Recreation, Out-Door 
Life, and others? For those who have n't and 
write well about out-door life, a 


and Stream, 


who can 
pleasant experience may be in store. 

It is an uncrowded field —that of writing 
for the outing journals —and the editors are 
ever on the lookout for interesting, fresh 
material, authoritative well-written articles 
about out-door trips actually taken, illustrated 
with clear, striking action and 
scenic photographs. Devotees of any out-door 


if possible 


sport, hunting, fishing, camping, or any simi- 
lar diversion, may have 
properly worked up would be accepted and 


something which 


fairly well paid for by one of the outing 
journals. The rates are quite good, too, from 
half a cent to two cents a word, payable on 
publication ; my dealings with the out-door 
periodicals have been satisfactory in the ex- 
treme, both financially and in a friendly way. 


Forest and Stream has paid me for several 
stories about fishing and hunting, for instance, 
“ Chicken-Hunting in Idaho,” and “ The Saw- 
tooth as a Sportsman’s Paradise.” From 
Outers-Recreation, for “The Battle of Baldy 
Mountain,” describing an encounter between 


a mountain lion and a bear, I received a 
wholly satisfactory check, and Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper and National Sportsman 


have published a number of my stories and 
articles. 

Clever verse on some out-door subject is 
acceptable to these publications, while humor- 
ous skits of the Newton Newkirk style are 
welcome. Writers, however, should not get 
the idea that it is all smooth sailing writing 
for the out-door periodicals. 


There are dis- 


appointments, as in other kinds of literary 
work, but there is a chance for writers who 
have had out-door experience and can turn out 
interesting stories. Henry H. Graham. 


Twin Fatts, Idaho. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with 
THE 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
The THE 
Writsr are always open for any who 
has anything 
Articles 
ideal length is about I,000 words. 


literary work are always wanted for 


Writer. Readers of the magazine are 


that may occur to them. pages of 
one 
practical to 


helpful and 


should be 


say. 


closely condensed ; the 


The 
“ Song-Poems-Wanted ” sharks 


whole fraudulent business of th 
is exposed in 
an elaborate article by William Arms Fisher, 
editor-in-chief of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
published in the Etude 


Mr. Fisher's article 1S 


( Philadelphia ) for 


January. headed, 


THE WRITER. 





“Greatest Musical Fraud in History — Mil- 
lions Swindled Out of the American Public 
by Fake Publishers — An Exposé of a 
Nation-wide Bunco Game — Enormous In- 
comes Secured by Song-poem Thieves — How 
Worked.” It tells how Mr. 
Fisher, disgusted with the outrageous manner 
in which thousands of poor people are being 
swindled by song sharks, determined to make 


the Game is 


a thorough investigation and exposé of their 


methods. He wrote an intentionally atro- 
cious poem, which he sent witha letter to most 
of the 
one another in commendation of the ridicul- 
urging Mr. Fisher, in letters 
imitation of typewriting, to send 
varying fifteen 
ninety dollars, for setting the words to music 


leading song sharks, who vied with 
ous “ lyric,” 
printed in 
them sums from dollars to 
The whole arti- 
cle should be read by unsophisticated persons 
who are tempted by the flattery of the song- 
poem sharks to throw away their money. Mr. 
Fisher says : — 


and “ publishing” the song. 


“These seekers of easy money are of 
three classes— first, those who merely 
grind out a melody and piano accompani- 
ment and supply the author of the ‘ lyric’ 
with one or sometimes two copies. These 
worthless manuscripts are perhaps sent by 
the victim to several genuine publishers. 
Rejected, they come back too crushed by 
the mails to send again, and are laid de- 
jectedly by. 

“The second class supply a number of 
cheap, so-called ‘ professional copies’ for 
distribution to publishers. As their source 
is obvious, they go promptly into editorial 
waste baskets. 

“The third class either agree to print 
and publish on a royalty basis the songs 
they have ground out, or ‘ guarantee pub- 
lication.’ As these concerns are not pub- 
lishers in any proper sense of the word, 
and as the stuff itself is lifeless, no copies 
are sold and the victim is then asked to 
buy back, at a second profit to the con- 
cern, the plates he has already paid for. 
The ‘ guarantee of publication,’ as already 
explained by one of the second group, 
means that a subsidiary ‘company’ will 
print the song, but printing is not publish- 
ing, for when a song comes from the 
printer it is then merely ready to be pub- 
lished ; the preliminary step has _ been 
taken — nothing more. 

Amateurs with the song-writing im- 
pulse should also know that high-class 
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music publishers never charge for publi- 

cation or take ‘orders’ for publishing. 

They only accept music they are willing 

to invest in, assuming themselves all the 

risk and expense of publication, besides 

paying the composer for his work either 

in cash or royalties.” 

” % o 

An interesting feature of the appraisal of 
the estate of Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, 
artist and son of the poet, is the paragraph 
showing that under a royalty agreement be- 
tween the heirs of the poet and the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publishers of his works, the 
heirs are to receive $1,000 a year. The agree- 
ment was made some years ago, but was con- 
tinued in 1919 until 1925. How many modern 
poets can expect that their heirs will be re- 
ceiving royalties from their works after they 
have been dead for forty years? 

. 
. + 

Editors often receive letters something like 

this : — 
If enclosed verses are not acceptable, please 


return in stamped envelope enclosed. I should 


appreciate a candid criticism. 

Writers should realize that editors, no mat- 
ter how great their goodwill toward contribu- 
tors may be, have no time to devote to candid 
criticism. Criticising manuscripts is a business 
in itself, and writers who desire critical com- 
ment on their work should look to the literary 
agents who give it for a fee. The business 
of the editor is simply to decide whether or 
not manuscripts offered to him are available 
for his use, and that decision is all that should 
be expected of him. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


A London literary agent writes to the edi- 
tor of THE WRITER : — 

“This last year we have had a long season 
of Grand Guignol plays. These were mostly 
one- and two-act thrillers, with horror as a 
frequent keynote. They were successful 
from the box-office point of view. A similar 


tendency has been reflected in novels and 
short stories. It was a fashion, and it seems 
to have died out. 

“The demand now is fairly widespread for 
Romance — in other words, for action stories 
with a strongly sentimental theme. It is 
hardly possible to sell a morbid story, how- 
ever gripping and well written it may be. 

“It is remarkable to me how rare the 
simple charming love-story seems to be. I 
am wondering whether our capable authors 
have lost the knack of writing about love — 
clean sentiment, with a twist or two in the 
construction, and without infidelity or marital 
infelicity as part of the theme. 

“T decline ninety-five per cent. of the manu- 
scripts that are offered to me, for the reasom 
that they do not seem sufficiently up to re- 
quirements ; and though I sell most of what 
I do handle, it is because editors and pub- 
lishers cannot get what they really want, and 
therefore have to take next best. 

“*T do wish you would send me some 
decent love stories,’ is an editorial plaint that 
I have got almost tired of hearing. 

“Surely love affairs have enough varieties 
of stress and strain, laughter and heart-throbs, 
and complications with outside parties to 
supply attractive plots for hundreds of pub- 
lishable stories. And such stories 
urgent need of the moment. 

“ Moreover, I have proved that there is @ 
ready market in England for stories by 
American authors— provided they are cal- 
culated to make a universal appeal to human- 
ity in general, and are not too American in 
atmosphere and in diction for them to he 
understood and appreciated by English read- 


” 


ers. 


are the 


The way things are now editors have a 
rough time of it, and the authors have even 
worse luck. I look forward to the day when 
there will be an Authors’ Directory, where all 
boma fide write-for-a-living authors will be 
listed with name and address, and also the 
special work they do—essays, short stories, 
verse, problem novels, or what not. On every 
editor’s desk there would be a copy of this 
book, and when an editor was ready to map 
out the next issue of his magazine he wouk® 
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call up the authors somewhat after this 
fashion : — 

“Hullo, Brown! Send me up two short 
stories by the fifteenth of the month. One 


about a city boy making good on the farm and 
marrying prosperous farmer’s daughter. The 
other can be the usual triangle. Lay the 
scene of the first in Kansas.” 

“Jones! Three poems for my 
next, please. Two topical and the third any- 
thing you like.” 

“"lo, Smith! Let us have the first three in- 
stalments of the serial by the twelfth.” 

And so on through the list. 


humorous 


The requisite supply of capable authors will 
be kept up by the schools of journalism all 
over the country and by the product of the 
various patent systems for becoming an author. 

Think of the saving in postage, time, tem- 
per, patience 
are done away with! 


when voluntary contributions 

3y this new scheme the authors would be 
in the same position as other trades-people. 
It would simply be a matter of competition, 
and the poor tradesman would fail 
he does today. 


just as 
Editors would pick their con- 
tributors as they now pick the office staff, and 
the author who failed to get orders owing to 
inferior goods or lack of business sense would 
find out his weakness before it was too late 
for him to change his profession, Under the 
present system his hopes are buoyed up by 
crocodile regrets from editors and by occa- 
sional acceptances, until he is too old to go in 
for another occupation. 

The advantage to the editor would be that 
he could order his stuff as the housewife 
orders her groceries, and would not have to 
wade through a quantity of unsolicited manu 
scripts to dig out what he wanted 

There arises objection. The editor 
might not like the order when it came — he 
might not get what he wanted, or it might 
not be up to standard. The housewife 1s often 
in the same predicament with her croceries. 
What does she do? She sends them back, 
and gets them changed, and changed again 
until their brand and quality suit her. 

There may be points of dissimilarity be- 
tween groceries and literature regarded as 
marketable products, but since I do not want 


one 


to puncture my moral I won't go into that 
now. For what says Billy Sunday? “ When 
you wade into a question that is too deep for 
you — turn around and wade out again.” 
Maristan Chapman. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


Will you please tell me what the rules are 
for typewriting authors’ manuscripts? s. R. 

[ Information about the proper preparation 
of manuscripts was given in an article in 
Tue Writer for May, 1901, and further in- 
formation was given in an article, “How to 
Make Manuscripts,” published in THE WriTER 
for March, 1903. Copies of these numbers 
will be sent for fifteen cents each.] 





Chester S. Lord, in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, quotes an article pub- 
lished in THe Writer whish lists 382 
synonyms for the verb “said.” I have looked 
through a large number of my back numbers 
of THe Writer, but I cannot find the article. 
Can you tell me when it appeared? 

Norman J. Radder. 

Department of Journalism, 

Indiana University. 

[Tae Writer has published two articles 
giving lists of substitutes for “said,” one, 
“The Variations of ‘Said,’” by Arthur C. 
Grissom, in the number for February, 1861, 
and the other, “ Substitutes for ‘Said,’” by 
Clyde McLemore, in the number for October, 
1916. Copies of these numbers will be sent 
for fifteen cents each.] 


Can you give me any information about the 
Photoplaywrights League of America, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles? A, R. B. 

[ The Photoplaywrights League of America 
was established in Los Angeles as “a national 
association, incorporated 
the state of California.” 
were : 


laws of 
Its officers in 1921 
Wycliffe A. Hill, president and editor ; 
Edwin F. Hyland, secretary-treasurer ; and J. 
Morgan Marmaduke, vice-president and chief 
counsel. An Associated Press dispatch dated 
San Francisco, June 25, of this year, as 


under the 
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quoted in the Photodramatist, said: “The 
Photoplaywrights League of America, formed 
to sell ‘memberships’ throughout the country 
in a scenario-writing school, has been ordered 
by State Corporation Commissioner Edwin 
M. Daugherty to close up business for alleged 
violation of the corporate securities act. ‘If 
this oufit attempts to. sell further so-called 
memberships under the plan which it has 
operated in past, I will go before the district 
attorney of Los Angeles and demand that it 
be prosecuted for fraud,’ Daugherty said. 
The ‘memberships,’ Daugherty said, involve 
a form of security which is disposed of with- 
out the sanction of law, and gives no adequate 
return to the investor. The League, he said, 
agrees to review and sell, if possible, three 
scenarios a year for a membership costing 
ten dollars, but in three years it has sold but 
one or two stories. The bookkeeping of the 
League was such that he could gain no ade- 
quate idea of the extent of its membership, 
but he knew that the ‘memberships’ were 
being sent in from all parts of the country.”’] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





Popular Mechanics Magazine has changed 
its address to 200 East Ontario street, Chi- 
cago. The magazine is interested in all new 
developments in the field of science, mechan- 
ics, invention, industry, and discovery. To 
meet its needs, material must be new, practi- 
cal, and interesting. Photographs are desired 
whenever it is possible to supply them. The 
magazine pays upon acceptance and tries to 
pass on all material within a few days of its 
receipt. 


The Story World and  Photodramatist 
( Hollywood, Calif.) will be enlarged to one 
hundred pages with the March number. Be- 
sides retaining all the present departments, 
including articles on screen and fiction writ- 
ing, the magazine will conduct departments 





covering the latest plays, books, etc., and will 
use approximately 25,000 words of fiction in 
the form of short stories. Stories may be 
either in a serious or comedy vein, but must 
possess “dramatic” screenable values ; in 
other words, they must be concrete examples 
of fiction capable of being made into motion 
pictures or suitable plays. Only serial rights 
will be purchased, the author retaining all 
other rights. Payment will range from one 
cent a word to five cents, the reputation of the 
author and the character of the story being 
the determining factor. Before buying any 
story, an offer will be made to the author. 





Success (New York) wants interviews 
with people of achievement in various lines, 
and popular-interest articles of a constructive 
nature. It is not in the market for serials, 
but would like some short stories of a 
eral nature. 


gen- 





Getting On, a magazine published by the 
Thrift Syndicate, 605 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, designed to circulate among the de- 
positors of banks, is in the market for well 
written stories — true-to-life, human-interest 
narratives, not exceeding 750 words, with the 
thrift theme present but not predominating, 
giving pleasant new ways and means of sav- 
ing money. 


The Illustrated World ( Chicago ) 
snappy human-interest . material ; personal 
sketches of successful men; practical hints 
for motorists, written from the point of view 
of the man who owns an automobile ; and 
short articles on subjects of direct interest to 
boys. The magazine will also consider 
graphic travel stories, with striking photo- 
graphs, as well as articles on the latest devel- 
opments in human achievement. 





needs 





Asia (New York) desires manuscripts 
dealing exclusively with the Orient, and the 
editor is now looking for articles dealing with 
Asiatic countries more off the beaten track — 
Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Burma, Persia, 
Siam, Indo-China, and the Dutch East Indies. 
With the deep interest at present in the big 
social and political movements in the East, the 
magazine is seeking writers who can present 
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these issues in a vital, vivid, and interesting 
way and give the personalities of Orientals 
who are prominent in the affairs of their re- 
spective countries. Asia uses some fiction, 
but is looking not for the sensational Oriental 
stories written by those who have not been to 
the East but for fiction with authentic back- 
ground, describing people as they actually are. 





The Top-Notch Magazine ( New York) is 
always in the market for good sport stories. 
Such stories may be built on any branch of 
sport and should have good plots. Bright, 
strong stories, short or long, of general inter- 
est stand a good chance with the Top-Notch 
all the time. 





True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) at 
present can use short, snappy stories of per- 
preferably of the “con- 
fessional” type, with love and sex interest, the 
latter not too pronounced. may be 
from 1,000 to 3,500 words, and the magazine’s 
minimum space rate is two cents a word, pay- 
able upon acceptance. The January number 
of True Confessions announces the result of 
the magazine’s short-story contest. Owing to 
the nature of the magazine, the names of 
authors are seldom given, the winners being 
indicated only by the titles of their stories. 

The Black Mask ( New York) at present 
is in need of novelettes, of from 13,000 to 18,- 
000 words, and some short fillers, of from 100 
to 2,000 words. All Black Mask material 
must have a certain tense and gripping plot, 
with an unusual but logical ending. 
azine is published 
February I. 


sonal experiences, 


Stories 


The mag- 


semi-monthly beginning 





Holland’s Magazine ( Houston, Texas ) is 
in the market for clean love stories and stories 
of action. The magazine has an ample supply 
just now of feature articles and verse. 





The Sunday School Times ( Philadelphia ) 
is in the market for short verse that is dis- 
tinctly spiritual ; stories for the Children at 
Home department, of from 500 to 700 words ; 
adult “home reading” stories, of 2,000 words 
or less, that are wholesome, natural, and have 


a distinctly religious tone, and brief articles 
on methods of work in church or Sunday- 
school or Bible-study — plans that have been 
actually tried and have succeeded. 





The American Messenger ( New York) 
would like some special articles and stories 
for Easter Day, Memorial Day, Mothers’ 
Day, Independence Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas. 





The American Hebrew (New York) would 
like some informative articles concerning 
leading Jewish personalities, art, literature, 
industry, or historical papers of Jewish inter- 
est conveying data deftly. 





Little Folks ( Salem, Mass.) has purchased 
all the material needed up to January, 1924, 
and short verse and suggestions for the Some- 
thing-To-Do Department are all that are 
likely to be accepted. 





Howard H. Seward, publisher of the Read- 
ing Lamp (244 Fifth avenue, New York), 
will be glad to consider contributions for the 
magazine. The Reading Lamp does not pay 
for manuscripts. 


Sea Stories ( New York) requires long 
and short sea stories of the adventure type, in 
which particular attention is paid to the tech- 
nique of sailing and seamanship. The maga- 
zine is in the market for stories of piracy, 
treasure-trove, shanghaiing, salvage, wind- 
smuggling, bucko mates, barratry, 
yachting, navigation, the navy, the wireless, 
humor, and stories of lakes and rivers, all 
told, preferably, in the third person. The 
magazine does not use stories of war, sex 
problems, stimulants or narcotics (dope), 
the occult, or reminiscences of old salts. 


jammers, 





Brief Stories ( Philadelphia ) has increased 
its size to one hundred pages, and, accordingly, 
more material will be required. The spccial 
need is for genuinely good stories, of from 
1,500 to 5,000 words, more particularly for 
stories of 3,500 words. Brief Stories does not 
confine itself to any one type of fiction ; it is 
the magazine of the American short story, and 
is designed for discriminating fiction readers 
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— readers who want their fiction sufficiently 
sophisticated without losing anything in inter- 
est. 





Unpopular Stories ( New Milford, Conn.) 
is in the market for short stories, of from 
3,000 to 5,000 words, on such themes as love, 
mystery, adventure, business enterprise, and 
the great out-doors. Stories to be acceptable 
must be free from suggestion, triangle, and 
all “ wild and woolly stuff.” 





The Ben Franklin Monthly ( Chicago ) 
would like some technical articles relating to 
printing and allied subjects. 





Arts & Decoration ( New York ) is in need 
of some sophisticated essays on art. 





The Cauldron ( New Haven) issued its 
first number December 1. Mr. Preller, the 
editor, says that the magazine has succeeded 
in procuring some excellent short stories, but 
that the need is by no means satisfied. Ma- 
terial should not exceed 1,500 words, and the 
number of words should be indicated on the 
title page of the manuscript. 





World Fiction will be discontinued with the 
March number, and merged into Our World 
( New York ). 


The publication of the Author’s Pride 
(Amherst, Ohio), announced in THE WRITER 
for November, has been abandoned. Mr. 
Hoffman writes that all manuscripts received 
have been returned. 





The Randles-Allen Publishing Company an- 
nounce that the publication of the Boy’s 
Money Maker Magazine — announced in Tue 
WRITER for June — has been given up. 

The Laird Extension Institute, of Minne- 
apolis, is offering prizes of special interest to 
writers, in connection with Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton’s Correspondence Course in Short-Story 
Writing, for which any one may compete. 
For the best solution or completion in one 
hundred words of a plot skeleton written by 
Dr. Burton, ten prizes are to be awarded, as 
follows : First prise, a paid-up enrollment 
($40) for the full course in Short-Story 





Writing ; second prize, $10 in cash; third 
prize, $5 ; succeeding prizes, $2 each. The 
next contest will close March 25. Complete 
details and a copy of the Plot Skeleton, will 
be mailed to those who send name, address, 
and a two-cent stamp to the Laird Extension 
Institute, 102 Laird Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., mentioning THE WRITER. 





The Junaluska Woman’s Club ( Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C.) offers a prize of $500 for the 
best long story or novel. The conditions are 
that the story must make a volume of standard 
size — 250 to 350 pages ; the plot must be laid 
amid the scenes of Lake Junaluska ; the story 
must be characterized by literary power and 
finish ; and while not to be a so-called religi- 
ous story, it must possess power that will 
make an effective appeal to the best moral and 
religious convictions of the world of readers. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten and unsigned. 
The copyright of the story will belong to the 
Junaluska Woman’s Club, which will secure 
its publication in book form, and, besides the 
$500 prize, will pay the author a royalty on 
every copy sold. The author may first sell 
the story as a serial to some weekly or monthly 
periodical after the prize is awarded. The 
contest will close December 1, 1923, and corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Mrs. Frank 
Siler, Hendersonville, N. C. 





The New Pearson’s offers nine prizes total- 
ing $1,500: For short stories —first prize, 
$500 ; second prize, $150 ; third prize, $100. 
For poems — first prize, $200 ; second prize, 
$100 ; third prize, $50. For essays — first 
prize, $250 ; second prize, $100 ; third prize, 
$50. The contests are open to any one resid- 
ing on the American continent, but no con- 
testant may enter more than two 
stories, three poems, or one essay. Stories 
should contain about 5,000 words ; poems, 300 
lines ; and essays, 3,500 words. The theme of 
the essay contest is “What Is Wrong with 
American Journalism,” but the selection of 
essay titles is left to the contestants. There 
is no restriction as to theme or treatment of 
short stories or poems. Manuscripts should 
be typewritten in English, on one side of the 
paper, and bear the full name and address of 
the author in the upper left-hand corner of 


short 
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‘every page. The contests will close at noon, 
May 1, but the New Pearson’s reserves the 
right to publish, before or after the close of 
the contest, any of the material submitted. 
All manuscripts, whether published before 
May or not, will be submitted to the judges. 
Upon the announcement of the decision, every 
manuscript not reserved for publication will 
be destroyed, so that authors are requested to 
keep duplicates and not to enclose return post- 
age or envelopes. 
rights to all prize-winning contributions, as 
well as those accepted for publication, will be 
vested in the publishers of the New Pearson's. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Con- 
test Editor, New Pearson’s, 799 Broadway, 
New York, and the should be 
marked in the lower left-hand corner for the 


Exclusive and sole copy- 


envelopes 
short story, poetry, or essay department. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, of New 
York, offers prizes of $1,500, $800, and $500 
“A Statistical In- 
dex of the Purchasing Power of 
in the United States,” submitted by September 
30, 1923. The specific purpose of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company in offering the prizes 
is to develop, if possible, methods and mater- 
ial which will be of definite use in the more 


for the best discussion of 


Consumers 


accurate measurement of the purchasing power 
of communities. The competition is open to 
all, without restriction, but it is expected that 
it will appeal particularly to graduate students 
in universities or schools of business adminis- 
tration of college grade, members of the facul 
ties of institutions of this sort, and statisticians 
and others in actual business who have had 
practical experience in business research. The 
subject should be treated with special relation 
to the buying capacity of the ultimate 
sumer, so that the demand for consumers’ 
goods alone should be covered, eliminating any 


discussion of the demand for raw materials or 


con- 


other types of producers’ goods which go into 
the making of finished products. There is no 
length limit, and the quality of the writing, 
the necessary supporting evidence, and the 
relevancy of material will be given full con- 
sideration. Geographically, the topic is re- 
stricted to continental United States, and con- 
testants are advised to limit their work to 
some area less than the entire country. The 
exercise of the privilege of publication of 


prize-winning essays or other essays shall not 
preclude the use of the manuscript as a thesis 
presented in connection with candidacy for an 
academic degree. The ownership and copy- 
right of the essays will be vested in the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Success ( New York ) is constantly offering 
small prizes for letters on inspirational sub- 
jects. The three best letters, not exceeding 
500 words, on “A Substitute for an Early 
Education,” received by February 15, will re- 
ceive prizes of $20, $10, and a three-years’ 
subscription to Success. 


Science and Invention (New York), which 
is offering monthly prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
for the best articles on “Electricity on the 
Car,” desires to get articles suggesting new 
devices and stunts made possible by the use of 
electric current on motor cars. Acceptable 
articles not winning prizes will be paid for at 
the rate of one dollar each. The monthly prizes 
offered for the most practical and origi- 
nal suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department are to stimulate experiments to- 
ward accomplishing new things with old ap- 
paratus or old material. The magazine also 
offers a prize of five dollars for the best 
wrinkle, the best formula, or the best recipe — 
some good method of doing 
about the laboratory. 


things in or 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer will pay fifty 
dollars for the best poem submitted to its 
“Philosopher of Folly” column, conducted by 
Ted Robinson, by February 28, including 
manuscripts postmarked February 28. Poems 
must be typewritten and signed by pen names, 
with the real name and address of the author, 
the pen name, and the title of the poem in a 
separate envelope. Enclosing envelopes should 
“For Poetry Contest.” Poems 
that do not win the prize may be printed with- 
out payment. 


be marked 


The Nation (New York) offers an an- 
nual poetry prize of $100 for the best poem 


submitted by an American poet between 
Thanksgiving and New Year’s Day. No re- 


striction is placed upon the subject or form of 
poems, which may be in any meter or in free 
verse, but they must be written in English, 
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must not be translations, and must not exceed 
400 lines. Poems arranged in a sequence may 
be counted as a single poem. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, and must have the name 
of the author in full on each page of the 
manuscript. As no manuscripts will be re- 
turned, it is not necessary to enclose return 
postage. Not more than three poems from 
any one author will be considered. The Na- 
tion reserves the right to purchase at its 
usual rates any poem not winning the prize. 
Manuscripts offered must reach the office of 
the Nation, 20 Vesey street, New York, not 
earlier than December 1, and not later than 
December 30, plainly marked on the outside 
of the envelope, “For the Nation’s Poetry 
Prize.” 


The Clark Equipment Company, of Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, has awarded the thousand- 
dollar prize for the best poem on “ The Spirit 
of Transportation,” to Roy George, Casa 
*"Dobe Ranch, Scottsdale, Arizona. The auth- 
ors of the poems next in merit are, respec- 
tively : Robert Hillyer, Daniel Henderson, 
Grace Hazard Conklin, Clement Wood, Ed- 
ward H. Pfeiffer, Jeannette Marks, John 
Boman, Minnie L, Upton, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Elizabeth D. Leavitt, Virginia Boyle, G. 
D. Crain, Jr., and Badger Clark. 





The James-Tait Black Memorial prize, 
amounting to £140 and regarded as the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the French Prix Goncourt, 
has been awarded to Walter de la Mare, for 
his “ Memoirs of a Midget.” The “ Memoirs 
of a Midget” is also one of the three books 
selected for submission for the Femina Vie 
Heureuse prize for the best English book pub- 
lished between June 30, 1921, and June 30, 
1922. The other two books are “ The Garden 
Party,” by Katherine Mansfield, and “Gruach,” 
by Gordon Bottomly. 


The American School Citizenship League 
has awarded as follows the Seabury prizes in 
the world essay contest which closed June 1, 
1922: Normal school and teachers’ college 
set — First prize, $75, to Leroy Washington 
Wyatt, State Normal College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; second prize, $50, to Miss Cornelia A. 
Wilson, State Normal School, Towson, Md.: 


third prize, $25, to G. P. Kerr, Cambridge 
University Training College, Cambridge, 
England. Secondary school set — First prize, 
$75, to Miss Helen R. Hooper, high school, 
West Chester, Penn.; second prize, $50, to 
Miss Irma Lutz, Barringer high school, New- 
ark, N. J.; third prize, $25, to Erich Eule, 
Arndt gymnasiums, Berlin, Germany. Be- 
sides the prizes, three degrees of honorable 
mention were bestowed in each set. 


The first prize in the Chicago Tribune's 
$100,000 architectural competition has been 
awarded to John Mead Howells, son of the 
late William Dean Howells. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particuiars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
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wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. 
in January WRriTer. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 15, 
1923. Particulars in September Waiter. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York) 


Particulars 


for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February WRITER. 
Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 


essay on a subject connected with municipal govern 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any 
United 


college 


Or university in the 


States offering distinct 


post-graduate courses in municipal government, cor 
test closing September 15. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

William H. Baldwin prize of $100 for a prize on 
a subject connected with muni pal governm C 
open to undergraduate students in any college or 
university in the United States offering direct 
Struction in municipal government Subjects this 





year : City Managership as a Professi rhe Non 
partisan Movement in American Cities ; and The 
Functions of Municipal Bureaus of Information, 
Complaint, and Legal Aid. Contest closes April 
Particulars in January Writer 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $10 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize o 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 all offered annually. 


Particulars in January Writer. 
Prize of $:v0 for the best 


leng poem or gioup of 

poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan 
uary WRITER. . 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Annual prizes offered by the American Literary 
Association ( Milwaukee), open only to members 
of the Association, contest closing May 31. Par 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems ; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 


the best group of essays — offered by the Milwaukee 
Arts Monthly, to be awarded 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 


in September, 


land for the best work of imaginative literature in 

English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine (New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Valma Clark, whose story, “ Ignition,” was 
printed in the January Scribner’s, was grad- 
uated from the University of Rochester in 
1916, and for three years taught, chiefly Eng- 
lish, in high schools in the villages near her 
home, and it was during this time that she 
gathered the impressions which she has since 
used in small-town stories. Miss Clark wrote 
her first story not quite four years ago. It 
did not sell, but her second story sold to 
Hearst's Magazine for such a substantial sum 
that she was encouraged to give up teaching 
and go for work in short-story technique to 
she spent one 
Since then she has been at home, giv- 
writing. “Ignition” is 
the second story sold to Scribner’s, the first 
not yet having been published. Miss Clark 
also sold stories to the American Maga- 
zine, McCall's, Ainslee’s, and Holland’s Maga- 


zine. 


Columbia University, where 
term. 
time to 


ing all her 


has 


the story, 
Across the Dumb-Waiter,” in the 
January Ladies’ Home Journal, is twenty-nine 


Richard Connell, who wrote 


“ Hands 


He is 
a professional writer and began writing short 
Mr. 
Connell was educated at Harvard and served 
a long apprenticeship in newspaper work and 


years old and lives in Riverside, Conn. 


stories when he returned from the war. 


advertising before venturing to give all his 
His wife is 
Fox Connell, an assistant editor of the Delin- 
eator. In the past 


time to fiction writing. Louise 
seventeen of 
Mr. Connell’s stories, mostly humorous, have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Others have appeared in the Century, Collier's, 


two years 








McCall’s Magazine, Harper’s Bazar, the Elks’ 
Magazine, Farm and Fireside, Everybody’s, 
and similar magazines. Twelve of his stories 
were published in book form last spring by the 
George H. Doran Company, under the title, 
“The Sin of Monsieur Pettipon, and Other 
Humorous Tales.” This book was published 
in England by Chapman and Dodd, under the 
title “Mr. Braddy’s Bottle.” 


Edmund Leamy, whose poem, “ The Ticket 
Agent,” appeared in Harper’s Magazine for 
January, is on the editorial staff of the New 
York Sun, for which paper he writes a weekly 
feature called “The News of the Week in 
Rhyme.” Mr. Leamy, who is a son of the late 
Edmund Leamy, M.P., was born in Dublin, 
and was educated in Ireland. He came to this 
country when a very young man, but has since 
resided in France and in various parts of equa- 
torial Africa. During the war he served as a 
lieutenant with the King’s African Rifles in 
German East Africa, being invalided out of 
the service in 1918, since which time he has 
lived in New York. Mr. Leamy is a frequent 
contributor of verse and fiction to the maga- 
zines, and he is the author of two books of 
poems, “ My Ship and Other Verses” and 
“Moods and Memories.” 


Georgia Maxwell, whose story, “ The Purple 
Party Coat,” was printed in Sunset for De- 
cember, divides her time between Faribault, 
Minnesota, and Los Angeles. She is a mem- 
ber of the Short Story section of the Southern 
California Woman’s Press Club, and of the 
League of American Penwomen. Another 
story from her pen, “ Bees in the Wistaria,” 
will soon be published in Sunset, and she had 
an armistice story, “Ships Only Delayed,” 
published in the People’s Popular Monthly for 
November. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Mutilated Manuscripts.— If the report 
may be relied upon that Kathleen Norris has 
recently declined a munificent offer for the 
serial rights of her recent story because the 
magazine limitations required cutting it down, 
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one may still maintain his faith that the liter- 
ary art has not become wholly subservient to 
commercial demands! Yet in all fairness the 
question raised is not without its debatable 
points. No magazine can print a full-length 
novel within the space available in from six 
to nine issues, and when a novel exceeds nor- 
mal length, of course, the problem becomes 
just that much more difficult. Under these 
circumstances it is customary for the maga- 
zine editor to use his blue pencil in such a 
way as to reduce the manuscript submitted by 
the author until it comes within the desired 
space. In doing this, the editor also has in 
mind a division of the story in such a way as 
to leave each installment at a dramatic point 
so as to hold the reader’s interest from one 
issue to the next. 

When it comes, for instance, to a novel such 
as the latest one of Mrs. Burnett’s one may 
realize the situation when he learns that the 
original manuscript contained 240,000 words, 
whereas in magazine publication the story con- 
tained but 60,000 words. One may easily ask 
whether it is possible to tell a story in one- 
quarter the space considered necessary by the 
writer and still retain enough of its individual- 
ity to have it recognizable as the work of its 
own author. One may also sympathize with 
the emotions affecting Mrs. Norris when tae 
to face with her problem. 

It must be granted that certain magazine 
editors are extremely clever in their ability 
to condense. It is also undoubtedly true that 
some stories are too prolix, and the condensa- 
tion helps rather than hurts. The only remedy 
to the situation, if any remedy were possible, 
would be to consider for serial purposes only 
such novels as adapt themselves to the treat- 
ment required. Here, however, we come up 
against a stone wall. Most magazines select 
their serial stories more by the names of the 
authors than by the nature of the stories them- 
selves. In fact, many contracts are placed 
between magazine and author without seeing 
the manuscript. It is hardly to be expected 
that an author should write his story directly 
for the magazine and then enlarge it for book 
publication; it is much more along the line of 
least resistance to write the story directly for 
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book publication and then submit to the 
mutilation required by the magazine editor or 
by the continuity writer in making the photo- 
play. 

All of this leads us to the conclusion that 
in fairness to the authors and to ourselves we 
should realize that it is not to the magazine 
we should turn to read our favorite writers. 
The serial in a periodical is not there because 
of its value, but rather to attract 
readers from one issue to another by means 
Christian 


literary 


of suspended interest. — Science 


Monitor. 


—-— + os 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Georges 
Cloth. 


CHARACTERS By 
Ray. 282 pp 
Reeve. 1922. 


Tue Art or INVENTING 
Polti ; translated by Lucile 
Franklin, Ohio: James Knapp 
The study of character is essential both to 

the novelist and to the short-story writer, and 

in the study of character this book will be a 

valuable heip. It is a development and elab 

oration of the principles set forth in “ The 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations,” by the same 

author, showing the great number of human 

types yet unknown in literature and awaiting 

discovery and presentation — an analysis ol 

the elements of human personality and an 

elucidation of the principles by which these 
elements may be combined to produce new 
types in endless variety. In the preparation 
of “The Thirty-six Dramatic Situations’ 
th. author read and analyzed a great number 
of plays and novels and resolved their basic 
story material into fundamental categories, 
thus gaining an insight into the psychological 
principles underlying the art of fiction. His 
book will give many valuable suggestions to 
those interested in the art of inventing char- 
acters — or rather of depicting characters 
truly representative of characters in actual 
life. 


First Principctes oF Apvertisinc. By Wilbur D 
Nesbit m1 pp. Cloth, New York The Gregg 
Publishing Company. 1922. 

This book, written by an advertising expert, 
is not intended for those who have had exper 
ience in writing advertisements, but for those 
without experience who wish to learn the art 
Consequently only first steps, principles, and 
practices are discussed. Beginning with some 
general chapters on the beginnings of adver- 
tising and its value Mr. Nesbit goes on to 
show the importance of the study of the 
product to be advertised and of the market, 
getting the selling idea, and then to discuss 
the problem of getting attention, methods of 
creating interest. and the line of human ap 
peal, with practical advice about the use of 


type, regulating the amount of copy, laying, 
out an advertisement, working with the artist, 
and printing and plates. In a second volume 
the technical details of an advertising depart- 
ment, advertising agency work, and other ad- 
vanced topics will be taken up. 
Crark’s Boston Brive Book For 

Cloth. Boston: Sampson 

1923. 

A reference book almost indispensable to 
any one in social life in Boston or vicinity and 
of value to all who are interested in Boston is 
this 1923 edition of “Clark’s Boston Blue 
Book,” an annual volume which, after many 
years of usefulness, has come to be looked 
upon as one of Boston’s institutions. Its main 
feature is an alphabetical list of 21,290 selected 
names of residents in Boston, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Chestnut Hill, and Milton, with ad- 
dresses, supplemented by a list of the names of 
9,414 members of leading Boston clubs. In 
addition there is an index of streets, a street 
list of addresses in Boston, Brookline, and 
Cambridge, with lists of hotels and apartments 
and hotel residents, of art, literary, historical, 
and military associations, of places of interest 
in Boston and environs, of public monuments 
and statues, of churches, ministers, and their 
residences, together with theatre diagrams, and 
other information. A number of attractive 
full-page illustrations add to the beauty of the 
volume. 

Historic American Trees. By Katharine Stanley 

Nicholson. 104 pp. Cloth, New York: Frye 

Publishing Company. 1922. 

A book that any Nature lover would like 
to have is this illustrated volume describing 
the famous trees of the United States and 
telling about their historical associations. The 
illustrations include twenty-five full-page pic- 
tures of notabie trees, made from photographs 
by the author and others, and the text gives 
valuable information. The preparation of the 
volume has evidently been a labor of love with 
the author, who sets forth in an interesting 
way the story of the parts that trees have 
played for instance, the Liberty Tree of 
Annapolis, the Washington Elm at Cambridge, 
the Charter Oak at Hartford, the Whipping 
Trees at Peekskill and Fishkill, the Penn 
Treaty Elm, the Holmes and Whittier Pines, 
the Bayard Taylor Cedarcroft Chestnut, the 
Sequoias, Big Trees. and Redwoods, and the 
story of famous fruit trees. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 

review in the interest of Tae Writer's readers. ] 
fean Jacouves Rovusseav. $y Henri-Frederic Amiel: 
translated by Van Wvck Brooks. 94 pp. Cloth. 

New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1922. 


1923. 900 pp. 
& Murdock Company. 
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Tue Art or Writinc Operra-Lisretros. 
Istel ; translated by Dr. Th. Baker. 157 pp. 
Cloth, New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 1922. 

TE PRONUNCIATION OF 10,000 Proper Names. Re- 
vised edition, with additions making a total of 12,- 
ooo proper names. By Mary Stuart Mackey and 
Maryette Goodwin Mackey, B.A. 239 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1922. 

Enciish Worps anpd Tuer’ Bacxkcrounp. By 
George H. McKnight, Ph.D. 449 pp. Cloth. 

1923. 


By Edgar 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
Writer.) 


PURITANS. 
Carl 


Robert 
Van 


Frost : 
Cen- 


THE SOIL OF THE 


Quintessence and Subsoil. Doren. 
tury for 
THe ROMANCE OF 
Holliday. 


HaroL_p 


February. 
Textsooxs. Robert Cortes 
Bookman for 
Bett WRIGHT. 


Bookman for 


February. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
February. 
LITERATURE. 
for February. 

THE 


OUTSIDE Joseph Conrad. Bookman 
LITERARY XVI.: — 

Cabell. With caricature by William 
Bookman for 


James 


Grop- 


SPOTLIGHT. 
Branch 
per. February. 

MattHEew ARNOLD’s CENTENARY. Harriet Monroe. 
Poetry for January. 


MaAKerRS OF AMERICAN LiTERATURE. The Spirit of 


Illustrated. 
Journal for 


Romance — Fenimore 
William 


January. 


James Cooper. 


Lyon Phelps. Ladies Home 


Tue Poetry or Dorotray WorpswortH. Double 


Dealer for January. 


A Century OF MatTHEWw ARNOLD. 
Williams. North 

MopERN YUGOSLAV 
North 


LITERARY 


Stanley T. 
American Review for January. 
Milivoy S. 
American Review for 


Disciputine. — III. 


LITERATURE. 
Stanoyevich. January. 
THE Erskine. 
North 


GREATEST 


John 


American Review for January. 


Musicat Fraup 1n History. William 


Arms Fisher. Etude for January. 


Musicat Novets. Ina Brevoort Roberts. Etude 
for January. 

A Notre on 
Alice D. Snyder. 


uary. 


CoLerRipGe’s SHAKSPERE CRITICISM. 


Modern Language Notes for Jan- 
A SHAKSPERIAN Measure OF Moratity. H. 
Baker. Modern Language Notes for January. 
A TITLE Illustrated. A. H. 
Beardsley. Photo-Era for January. 
ARCHITECTURAL TRADITIONS FOR 
Edward Harrison. 


Stup1o tHE Latest. 


THE Puxortoc- 


RAPHER. Lee Photo-Era for 
January. 
Humor ESSENTIAL TO 


Frederick J. 


ber. 


A WELL 
Photodramatist for 


3ALANCED STORY. 
Jackson. Decem- 
THE WESTERNER IntTO Fiction. Eugene 
Rhodes. 
Rapio 


Reprinted 


PUTTING 


Manlove Photodramatist for December. 


First Nicuts For AutnHors. George H. 


Lit- 


Popular Radio in the 
Digest for January 20. 


Doran. from 


erary 


ENGLAND StumsL_es Over Our Newest Nove ts. 
Literary Digest for January 6. 
THe Bartzac Prize Men. 
January 13. 

Wuat Are THE Best 
Digest for January 13. 

ENGLAND STARVING FOR Humor. 
for January 20. 

CuRING THE StuPiIp MOVIES. 
January 27. 

Last Year’s PaGe 1N LITERATURE. 
gest for January 27. 


Literary Digest for 
NoveELs OF 1922? Literary 
Literary Digest 
Literary Digest for 


Literary Di- 


—"* 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 
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Plans for a revision of the copyright law 
to permit the United States to join the Inter- 
national Copyright Union have 
pleted at a conference between the Interna- 
tional Printing Trades Unions and the Auth- 
draft 
the copyright law with such 
changes as would permit the United States to 
enter the union and is being sent to the au- 
thorities at Berne for Pro- 
posed amendments to the present law to bring 
about these changes have been embodied in a 
bill to be introduced in both branches of Con- 
gress. 


been com- 


ors’ League of America. A new has 


been made of 


consideration. 


Professor Henry van Dyke has 
English literature at Princeton 


University, to give more time to writing. 


resigned 
the chair of 

Brand Whitlock has been admitted to the 
Académie Belge de Langue et Littérature 
Francaise. 

Professor William Roscoe Thayer, of Har- 
vard University, has been named by the King 
of Italy to the grade of Commendatore in the 
Royal Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
practically the highest civil gift in the King’s 
power to grant. 

The Methodist Church, of 
West Somerville, Mass., has begun a move- 
ment for the erection of “ The House by the 
Side of the 
for community service as a memorial to Sam 
Walter 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. offer a commission 
to illustrate a book selected from their 1923 
fall list to the artist who offers in black and 
white the drawing that best represents Lady 
Caroline heroine of “The En- 
written by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


Park Avenue 


Road,” to be used as a centre 


Foss. 


Dester, the 
chanted April,” 
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The Julia Ellsworth Ford prize of $100 for 
the best first book of poems published in 1921 
has been awarded, through the Poetry Society 
of America, to Elinor Wylie, for her initial 
volume, “ Nets to Catch the Wind” ( Har 
court, Brace, & Co.). 

The 


awarded to 


Femina-Vie Hereuse prize has been 


Jacques de Lacretelle, for his 
novel, “ Silbermann.” 

The Goncourt prize of 5,000 francs (about 
$350 ) has been awarded to Henri Béraud for 
his novel, “ Le Martyre de l’Obése.” 

The Quinn & Boden Company, of Rahway, 
N. J., has published “ The Making of a Book, 
giving specimens of type and notes about the 
printing of books 
Mar 


Press ), atten 


In “How to Use the Dictionary,” by 
tin C. Flaherty ( The Ronald 
tion is called to the wide range of questions, 
linguistic and otherwise, that can be answered 
by the dictionary. 

The T. Y. Crowell Company has issued a 
new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus, revised by 
C. O. S. Mawson. 

Edgar A. Poe: A Psychopathic 
by John W. Robertson, is published by G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Study,” 


Robert Louis Steven 
Masson (F. A. 


collection of 


“T Can Remember 
son,” edited by 
Stokes 
reminiscences of 


Rosaline 
Company ), is a brief 
Stevenson by many people 
who knew him. 

“De Quincey as Literary Critic,” by J. H. 
Fowler, is published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

“Our Poets of Today,” by Howard Willard 
Cook, one of the series of books in Moffat, 
Yard, & Co.’s “American Writers ” 
published in a_ third, 
edition. 


series, is 
enlarged and revised 
and Methods of Literary His- 
special reference to Modern 
French Literature, by André Morize ( Ginn 
& Co.), is an attempt to show how to teach 
the student to work more effectively and how 
to appraise more exactly. 


“ Problems 


tory ;” with 


“Training for the Business of Advertising,” 
by Charles W. Hoyt, is published by Woolson, 
of New York. 


“The Drama of Transition: Native and 
Exotic Playcraft,” by Isaac Goldberg, is pub- 
lished by the Steward Kidd Company ( Cin- 
cinnati ). 

“ Six in Newspaper Advertising 
Composition,” a practical handbook, with 
illustrative examples of the use of typography 
and cuts in advertising, has been prepared and 
published by W. Charles Manson, of Boston. 

“Treland: A Literary Renaissance,” by 
Ernest Boyd, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Doubleday, Page, & Company have added 
to their list of booklets authors 
whose works they publish one upon Chris- 
topher Morley. This will be followed by 
booklets on O. Henry, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Joseph Conrad. 


Lessons 


about the 


D. Appleton & Co. have issued an illustrated 
booklet about Edith Wharton, written by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould, which 
sent free upon request. 


will be 


Doubleday, Page, & Company have estab- 
lished a juvenile department, under the direc- 
tion of Miss May Massee, who has resigned 
the editorship of the Book List of the Ameri- 
to become 


can Library Association 


of this department. 

Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts died in Washington 
December 27, aged seventy-two. 

T. W. Rhys Davids died in London Decem- 
ber 27, aged seventy-nine. 

Wilfrid Ewart, the English novelist, was 
killed by a stray bullet from one of the par- 
ticipants in the New Year's 
Mexico 

Dr. Emil G. Hirsch died in Chicago January 
7, aged seventy-one. 

Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger Gull died in 
London January 9, aged forty-six. 


manager 


celebration in 


Frances Aymar Matthews died at Inter- 


laken, N. Y., January 10, aged sixty-eight. 
Frederic Harrison died at Bath, England, 
January 14, aged ninety-one. 
Khalil El-Wasad, Syrian poet, and publisher 
of the New World Magazine, died in New 


York, January 15, aged forty-seven. 


Max Nordau died in Paris January 22, aged 
seventy-three. 





